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Trends in Public-School 
Enrollment in Ohio 
By T. C. HOLY 


HATEVER the activity, we have come to believe, here 
W in the United States, that next year it is going to be 
bigger and—we hope—better. This has undoubtedly 
come about because we have been a rapidly growing nation in 
which activities have been larger in each succeeding year. 
Therefore, there is some difficulty in the public-school field 
in adjusting our thinking and planning to the facts that next 
year elementary-school enrollment will undoubtedly be less 
than in the current year and that if the high-school enrollment 
has not already begun to decline, it inevitably will in the near 
future. It is the purpose of this article to show what these 
trends are in Ohio city and exempted-village school districts for 
the period 1936 to 1940, in the state as a whole in the period 
1927 to 1940, and some of the implications of these trends. 

Before presenting the enrollment figures for Ohio, how- 
ever, it is pertinent to include some information on estimates of 
population for the country as a whole. Table I shows the 
population estimates for the United States by five-year periods 
from 1935 to 1980, which were prepared by Warren S. Thomp- 
son and P. K. Whelpton of the Scripps Foundation for Research 
in Population Problems. Effort was made to secure the age- 
distribution data from the 1940 census, but these will not be 
available until late in the summer of 1941. Therefore, no 
check upon the accuracy of the predictions could be made except 
to point out that the actual population in 1940 was almost a 
million less than is predicted here in the table. 

From Table I it will be seen that the population estimate 
for each five-year period is subdivided so that the percentage in 
each age group is shown. Since public-school enrollment comes 
almost entirely from the ages five to nineteen, it is important 
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to note the percentage changes predicted for it. In 1935 it was 
estimated to be 28.4 per cent of the total population, 26.4 per 
cent in 1940, 24.3 per cent in 1945, with a gradual decline to 
19.6 per cent in 1980 (see Column 5). Another important 
implication from this table is the sharp increase in the propor- 
tion of the population sixty-five years of age and older. In 
1935, of the total population 5.8 per cent was in this age group; 
according to these estimates this percentage will gradually 
increase to 10 per cent, or nearly double in 1960, and to 14.4 
TABLE I 


PopuLaTion EsTIMATES IN THE UNITED STATEs BY FivE-YEAR PERIODS 
















PERCENTAGE DIsTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO AGES: 





TOTAL IN 


YEAR 
‘THOUSANDS 






127,983 


1940 .. + 132,628 


1945 ....| 137,096 
r9s0 .... 141,213 
1955 144,733 
1960 .... 147,611 
1965 ....| 149,957 
1970 .... 151,783 
1975 .... | 153,044 
1980 153,628 


* These predictions are based on the assumption of medium fertility, medium mortality, 
and no immigration, Hypothesis B, The Problems of a Changing Population, which is 
the report of the Committee on National Population Problems to the National Resources 
Committee (Washington, D. C.: United States Government Printing Office, 1938, p. 25). 

{ Information is just received from the Bureau of Census based on a 5—per cent sampling 
which shows that the median age of the 1940 population was 28.9 years as compared 
with 26.4 years in 1930; also, that the percentage of the total population under twenty 
years of age in 1940 was 34.5 per cent as compared with 38.8 per cent in 1930. 


per cent in 1980 (see Column 8). These estimates are particu- 
larly important because of the financial obligations involved in 
providing for the older section of the population. 


ACH September for several years the Bureau of Educational 
Research has collected certain financial information from 
Ohio city and exempted-village school superintendents, from 
which is prepared a report entitled “Financial Data for Ohio 
Cities and Exempted Villages.” One of the questions in this 
inquiry blank asks for the enrollment in Grades I to VIII and 
Grades IX to XII, separately, at the end of the first week of 
school. Table II, made from the information thus supplied, 
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covers the period 1936 to 1940 inclusive. It will be noted from 

the table that the cities are grouped into four classes according 

to population, with exempted villages taken together as a fifth 
TABLE Il 


TRENDs IN SCHOOL ENROLLMENT IN Onto CiTIEs AND EXEMPTED 
VILLAGES FOR THE PERIOD 1936 To 1940 INCLUSIVE 














Enrollment expressed in in- 
dex numbers using 1936 as 
the base year for: 


Enrollment 
September 


1936 








Group 


















Group I. Eight cities with populations of 
100,000 or more— 
























GRE EOCENE 6 Feces ed tice dnccsansuanes 292,725 84 
EE RIREUREE 6k. 50 0 sas Kiwi cies evade ees 122,084 106 
OE Socio cn se baded baci ss eureeeeanuin 414,809 go 
Group II. Fifteen cities with populations be- 
tween 99,999 and 30,000— 
S| ee eee cere rr 81,456 85 
CHR ERE iss cache ces tenccees 32,039 108 
ee eee eee ECT oe 113,495 gi 
Group III. Thirty-six cities with populations 
between 29,999 and 10,000— 
CAINE BEV. 6 Soke cs cdeee wwe rue weer 85,578 84 
RUE BIND oo ones ki des wemeseconws 38,009 108 
| ER re ee ere rer ar ere 123,587 92 
Group IV. Fifty cities with populations be- 
tween 9,999 and 5,000— 
RANI OEE, gino a Sajak ba Keates aeees 50,608 92 
NOUN PE oak pwc vanes <eneaeenes 23,906 108 
WN ts ta iwer cea ka de awins Sheet ees 745,514 97 
All Exempted Villages—* 
CRM BOUEEE 6.6 cre aiKinoe CeKdomewee ease 36,885 92 


Grades IX-XII 
Total 


17,161 
54,046 


All Cities— 
Grades I-VIII 









510,367 





Ci NEE gy wcda woe vwewcmceucns 216,038 107 
EME ean kscaeta yeh tie ew Ate ee 726,405 gI 

All Cities and Exempted Villages— 
Ne 6955.6 65.5 6c hatin Ke RE ROS 547,252 85 
RE PED Sok dens ciadssaune ene’ 233,199 107 
OEE. -scscs ca Wada ak tenes teas 780,451 92 





*In this tabulation only those exempted villages have been included for which enrollments 
were available for each of the years covered by the study. 


group. In each of these population groups the September 
1936, enrollment in Grades I to VIII and IX to XII, respect- 
ively, has been used as the base year, with the corresponding 
enrollments for the succeeding years expressed in index num- 
bers on that base. For example, in the eight largest cities the 
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elementary-school enrollment in 1937 was 97 per cent of that 
in 1936, 92 per cent in 1938, 88 per cent in 1939, and 84 per 
cent in 1940. A similar plan has been followed in each of the 
other population groups. It is significant to note from this table 
that each year the elementary-school enrollment, when com- 
pared with that of September, 1936, has declined, whereas the 
high-school enrollment continued to increase until in 1939. In 
1940, however, in each population group except that of cities of 


TABLE III 


DisTRIBUTION OF OuIo PuBLic-ScHooL ENROLLMENT 
For CERTAIN YEARS 1927 To 1940* 








Index of Enrollment by Years Using 1927 as 100 





Enrollment 
1927 



















Nogaseane 145,647 


BM ai oie ate 120,534 83 
MW ds) /oanecait 125,038 81 
Bo srsais stents 123,783 81 

Wire cate cneind 122,939 82 
Re eer 115,972 88 

WV AB oosccieiciasvece 109,275 97 
| ae 93,562 110 

Me, diccnae 775294 139 

BS eiske are 57,948 171 
DE ns scone 44,152 186 

BMT ad 55 oeare 375379 


Grade I-VIII 
re 

Grade IX-XII 
WORSE. ..o6.25 


956,750 


216,773 
1,173,523 






* The figures in this table were taken from the records of the State Department of Educa- 
tion and exclude the enrollment in kindergarten, special classes, and postgraduate courses. 


30,000 to 99,999, the high-school enrollment was less than in 
1939. It is evident, therefore, that the influence of the declining 
elementary-school enrollment is beginning to affect that in the 
high schools, a result which of course is inevitable. 

It will also be seen from this table that the total enrollment 
in the cities and exempted villages in September, 1936, was 
780,451, or approximately 60 per cent of the total enrollment 
in the state. Also, the total enrollment in these two groups of 
school districts declined at the rate of 2 per cent each year; that 
is, to 98, 96, 94, and 92 per cent, respectively. 

As earlier mentioned, it was expected to include in this 
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article information on the trends in Ohio as a whole. To that 
end Table III, showing enrollment by grades for certain years 
between 1927 and 1940, has been prepared. Using the 1927 
enrollment as the base year, those of each of the subsequent 
years have been expressed as index numbers on that base. For 
example, the first-grade enrollment in 1929 was 91 per cent 
of that of 1927, 101 per cent in 1931, and 71 per cent in 1940. 
It is interesting that the 1931 enrollment in the first six grades 
TABLE IV 


NuMBER OF Birtus IN OHIO 1930 To 1939 INCLUsIVE* 
























Index Using 
1930 as 
Base Year 


Index Using 
1930 as 
Base Year 







Year Number Number 






eaeoman 101,377 





shee eles 108,276 ee ree 104,016 88 
Bere 102,184 ae ee eee 107,297 91 
WA + sere tius 95,962 ae | eee 112,988 96 
SOE a okoces 100,164 oS Wo 8666.55.85. 109,271 93 


* Data for the table were furnished by the Ohio Department of Vital Statistics. 


was greater than that of 1929, but for each year thereafter— 
except in the sixth grade in 1933—there has been a gradual 
decline. Attention is also called to the fact that not until the 
eighth grade is reached was the 1940 enrollment as great as 
that of 1927. When Grades I to VIII are combined, it will 
be seen the 1940 enrollment was 85 per cent of that of 1927, 
while in Grades IX to XII it was 166 per cent of that of the 
earlier year. The total enrollment in 1940, however, was 
almost exactly the same as in 1927. In interpreting these 
figures on school enrollment the reader should remember that 
in the decade of 1930 to 1940 the total population of the state 
increased by 260,915. 


— question uppermost now is whether this trend will 
continue, and if so, for how long and how rapid will the 
change be. Important factors affecting school enrollment are 
the number of births, movements of population in and out 
of the state, number of children in nonpublic schools, and 
compulsory-attendance laws together with their enforcement. 
Concerning the first of these, the Department of Vital Statistics 
has furnished information on the total number of births in 
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Ohio by years from 1930 to 1939, inclusive. In Table IV 
these figures are shown, and index numbers using 1930 as the 
base are given. It will be observed from these that the number 
of births during the period was highest in 1930 and lowest in 
1933. Furthermore, the next highest number of births, in 
1938, was 3,717 greater than in 1939. 

Concerning the movements of population to and from the 
state, no actual information is available. Undoubtedly these 
are closely related to industrial conditions. With the industrial 
upturn resulting from the National Defense Program, it is 
likely that some increase in school enrollment may be expected 
in Ohio, particularly in industrial centers. 

Between 1927 and 1935 the percentage of the total enu- 
meration enrolled in nonpublic schools remained practically 
the same, ranging from a low of 10.9 per cent to a high of 
I1.2 per cent. Since the enumeration declined about twenty- 
five thousand between 1932 and 1935, the actual number 
enrolled in these schools showed some decrease. Between 1936 
and 1939, there were further declines in the enrollment in 
nonpublic schools amounting to slightly more than ten thou- 
sand. It appears, therefore, that the decline in the enrollment 
in these schools in Ohio approximates that in the public schools. 
Such being the case, it does not seem that the present trends in 
public-school enrollment are likely to be affected to any 
appreciable degree by the enrollment in nonpublic schools. 

Since the School Foundation Program, which was enacted 
into law in 1935, subsidizes local school districts on the basis 
of actual school attendance, there has been a more vigorous 
enforcement of the compulsory school-attendance law. This, 
coupled with the extreme difficulty of pupils of high-school age 
getting jobs during the depression period, has kept most pupils 
of school age in school. Therefore, it is doubtful whether any 
appreciable increase in enrollment may be expected from better 
enforcement of the compulsory law. 


rr the changes in the age distribution of the total 
population and the resulting decreases in public-school 
enrollment have many implications, both economic and educa- 
tional. In 1938 the National Resources Committee published 


Holy, T. C., and McKnight, John A. Study of Local School Units in Ohio. 
Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State Department of Education, 1937. p. 189. 
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a volume entitled The Problems of a Changing Population. 
In this there is considerable attention given to the economic 
implications of these changes. Also, in 1938 the Research 
Division of the National Education Association published a 
bulletin entitled Population Trends and Their Educational 
Implications. As the title indicates, this publication deals 
largely with the educational implications. Both these publica- 
tions have much valuable information on the problem. Among 
the most significant educational implications are the following. 

First, according to the 1940 population estimates as shown 
in Table I, there were more than eight million persons of 
sixty-five years of age or older in the United States. By 1960 
it is estimated that there will be nearly fifteen million in this 
group, and by 1980, twenty-two million. If all these receive 
cash benefits in the form of old-age pensions and the like, the 
taxation necessary for this purpose will be greatly increased, 
which in turn will increase the difficulty of obtaining adequate 
support for public education. 

Second, according to the estimates shown in Table I, there 
will be two million four hundred thousand fewer in the school- 
age group in the United States in 1950 than in 1940. If the 
pupil-teacher ratio and the school program continue at their 
present levels, then these estimates mean that in the United 
States in 1950 there will be approximately seventy-four 
thousand fewer teachers than in 1940. 

Third, in a study which the writer made of 24 consolidated 
schools in lowa in 1921-22, it was found that only 58 per cent 
of the families residing in these districts had children in the 
school. All these districts maintained a twelve-year school, and 
there were no nonpublic schools in them, so the 42 per cent of 
the families not represented by children in the public schools 
in these districts were not represented in schools elsewhere.’ 
With the sharp decline in birth rate since that time, undoubt- 
edly the percentage of such families has greatly increased. 
Therefore, the public schools have the responsibility of 
emphasizing to the public “not only the specialized service 
to the child, but also the general benefits and the civic, social, 
and economic values of universally effective schooling.” 


* Holy, T. C. “Some Factors Affecting Consolidation in Iowa,” School and Society, 
XIX (February 9, 1924), p. 166. 

%<Population Trends and Their Educational Implications,” Research Bulletin of 
National Education Association, XVI (January, 1938), p. 33. 
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Fourth, according to the figures in Table II, enrollments 
in Ohio city and exempted-village school districts declined 
62,436 between September, 1936, and September, 1940. On 
the basis of a pupil-teacher ratio of 1:30, this means a reduction 
of 2,000 teachers needed in these districts. Assuming a similar 
decline in the rest of the state, then the number of teachers 
needed in Ohio declined about 3,300 during the four years. 

Fifth, since the subsidies from the School Foundation Pro- 
gram are based on actual days of attendance, this decrease in 
enrollment ought to reduce the cost of this program to the state. 

Sixth, in communities other than those in which centraliza- 
tion is involved, this declining enrollment has meant that 
school-building construction is limited largely to replacements. 
For example, although nearly $ 5,000,000 were recommended 
for school-plant improvements in the school-building surveys 
of Columbus and Dayton made within the past two years, not 
a single new school center was recommended. 

Seventh, between September, 1935, and September, 1940, 
the number of one-room schools in operation in Ohio declined 
from 2,387 to 903. An important influence in this sharp reduc- 
tion in the number of these schools was enrollment. 

In the two publications earlier mentioned, there are a 
number of other economic and educational implications. Of 
these, one of particular significance is that the decreasing 
numbers of children to be educated ought to be used as an 
opportunity to enrich and improve the educational program. 
Undoubtedly in most communities this could be done to the 
advantage of the pupils, and therefore, to society in general. 
To the writer, the important point now is to adjust our thinking 
and planning in public education to these trends in enrollment 
and thereafter devote our energies to improving the educational 
opportunities for the twenty-six million pupils now enrolled 
in the public schools of the United States. Despite some decline 
in this number there still remains this enormous task. 
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Teaching Opportunities of 1940 


By Eart W. Anperson, Mary A. Ewan, 
AND Marie KELLSTADT 


HE College of Education at the Ohio State University in 

1940 graduated 543 students prepared to teach. Of 

these, 95 were not available for teaching positions. Of 
the 448 graduates who wanted employment as teachers 76 per 
cent obtained teaching positions by December 31, 1940—the 
corresponding figure for 1939 was 73 per cent. 

Statistics show that certain areas offered many more oppor- 
tunities in 1940 than did others. Thus, all five of the graduates 
in Latin were employed, as were all men graduates in industrial 
arts and commercial education. Placement percentages of 90 
per cent or more were found in agricultural education, elemen- 
tary education, home economics, and nursing education. These 
same high placement percentages were obtained for women in 
physical education and for men in music and in mathematics. 
An increase of 50 per cent in the number of music majors grad- 
uating in 1940 over 1939 undoubtedly reduced the percentage 
of placement for women in that area in 1940. Religious and 
racial discrimination accounts for the difficulty of placing some 
graduates even in undersupplied areas. 

Success in obtaining teaching positions since 1935 is shown 
in Table I, in which the percentages are listed by the graduates’ 
areas of major preparation. In this table individuals who ma- 
jored in two fields are counted twice, once in each field. Thus, 
one who majored in English and also in history is listed once 
among the English majors and again among the history majors. 
Most of the graduates had majors in two subjects. Minor areas 
are not noted in this report although many of the graduates 
have minimum preparation in additional subjects. 

The facts of employment for fields averaging fewer than 
ten graduates are as follows: There was one graduate in the 
fields of physics, public speaking, and political science, respect- 
ively. Of these, the graduates in physics and public speaking 
were placed. Neither of the two graduates in German obtained 
teaching employment; whereas two of the four graduates in 
psychology secured teaching positions. 

Of the women who desired positions, 78 per cent were 
placed; of the men, 69 per cent. This advantage for the women, 
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however, was evident only in the fields of English, social 
science, and fine arts. The men had greater success in ob- 
taining employment in music, biology, mathematics, commercial 
education, history, and general science. 

TABLE I 


THE PERCENTAGES OF THE GRADUATES FOR THE Last Five Years THAT 
SECURED TEACHING PosITIONS DURING THE YEAR OF GRADUATION 









Number 
in 1940 
Desiring 
Positions 


Percentages Placed in Teaching Positions 


Subject before December 31 of the Year of Graduation 








Agricultural education ...... 
TH a eo rasta ard alo bis wie cme 
REMIND 2 os 56. csdte gr d0s ie ee sia 
Commercial education ...... 
Elementary education ....... 


PE BAUMRD 6 5 5i5is bisa in era eieie 
a ey ee 
NNN 545 05S oe a sc Ae was 


Home economics ........... 
Industrial arts} ........... 
BUEN o te ect he wreteceborece’ 
Mathematics .............. 
ES sso a is sa ho ald aes Se 


Nursing education ......... 
Physical education: 
ETP E CC RRR ECE CE 
I 2 cos, Saree a Rietwd 
eee 


Total in the College of 
a ee re 


* General-science majors prepare to teach physics, chemistry, biology, and general science. 
7 All men placed; one woman graduated and not placed. 

t All graduates of teacher-training courses in the College of Agriculture. 

§ Includes 65 graduates of the College of Agriculture and 3 of the College of Education. 
{| All of those who could teach shorthand and typing were placed. 


‘hee percentage of graduates in each major field who were 
employed as teachers is not in itself a clear index of oppor- 
tunity within that field of teaching. Whereas 50 per cent of 
those desiring positions in biology obtained teaching positions, 
only 20 per cent of them are teaching one or more classes in 
biology. Similarly, only 21 per cent of those majoring in 
French teach any class in French, although 42 per cent of the 
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French majors did secure teaching positions. Similar data for 
other fields are shown in Table II. Most of the graduates 
in the academic fields majored in two areas. Since some teach 
entirely within one major subject, it is to be expected that the 
percentages in Table II would not reach 100 in most subjects. 

Six persons trained for high-school teaching (1 per cent) 
taught in the elementary schools. For the most part, these are 
persons who had secured training for elementary-school teach- 
ing before entering Ohio State University. Twelve graduates 
who taught in high school were assigned no classes which 
belonged within their fields of major preparation. 

TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF GRADUATES Majorinc IN Eacu INpICATED SUBJECT 
Wuo ArE TEACHING ONE or More™E CLiassEs 1n IT 











Percentage | Percentage 
Subject Prepared in anaes Subject Prepared in acne 
Classes Classes 
(1) (2) (1) | (2) 
Agricultural education .... 96 Home economics ........ 99 
eee ere 40 Industrial arts .......... 86 
GRMN ioe cGy eon 57 MY al cds ae Nawaon 60 
Commercial education .... 78 po errr 73 
Elementary education ..... 98 ME ed ee rcess hose aen 80 
ME Goa Site sess 2 Physical education: 
| ge 54 MOE hecwsacexa wees 5 75 
WS hari oS oat aes 21 WOU fos ios cecues 93 
General science ......... 48 Secsal studies... 656 cece 15 
WN aida tiaaieatecad 17 





HE chances of securing employment in a specific field are 

determined by the relationship which exists between the 
number of persons available and the number of vacancies which 
occur. For example, in 1940 the Appointments Office received 
calls for 316 positions involving the teaching of English. Data 
collected by Harold Bowers of the Ohio Division of Certifica- 
tion, however, show that 1,599 new teachers were certified in 
Ohio in 1940 qualified to teach English.* Obviously, therefore, 
an analysis of calls received shows only one side of the picture 
of opportunities. Such an analysis of the average number of 
high-school calls received annually in the Appointments Divi- 
sion for the three-year period including 1938, 1939, and 1940 
is presented in Table III. This analysis includes all calls re- 


1 Teacher Certification in 1940. Columbus, Ohio: State Department of Education, 1941. 
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ceived. Many of these were for experienced teachers, especially 
when the requests were for teachers of single subjects in the 
academic areas. The chances of one individual being recom- 
mended for a specific call depend upon his ability to fit the 
demands of that call. These demands may include factors of 
sex, advanced training, extra-curricular responsibilities, experi- 
ence, or combination of the subject with one, two, or three others. 
The table indicates only general trends. In some cases, it 
shows a lack of demand for a specific subject or combination of 
subjects. The number of different combinations of three and 
four subjects called for was so great that it was not possible to 
list each in this report. In view of the fact that many of the 
employers did not specify whether or not they wished teaching 
experience, it was not possible to separate the calls for inexperi- 
enced teachers. The availability of experienced teachers always 
presents competition for the inexperienced ones. Many employ- 
ers list their vacancies with several institutions; hence, gradu- 
ates of several institutions are in competition for each vacancy. 
Calls not noted in Table III include the following: 


Number Number with 

of Two or More 

Calls Other Subjects 
GNI So h-kwa dawecns dees nue henenaerte 15 13 
SIINOOEE 3 ok ont o5cecaeeaeesenrenena 9 6 
GN ac beads ee eene gana whan te Oas des 3 2 
fo PCE ree ee errr 6 5 

Po erent ere ret ey ere ee 19 j 

NNT s...0 5 Kae Sars OU MUS eea Re As eee . 6 
WME ogc bicancevasncavicencae newanens 4 2 


F THE experiences of graduates of previous years are repeated, 
8 per cent of the graduates of 1940 will get teaching posi- 
tions in 1941, and another 3 per cent will obtain their first 
teaching employment in 1942. By that time, several of these 
will have qualified for teaching subjects which are in more de- 
mand than are their present majors. Five per cent will go 
permanently into other occupations, including homemaking, 
within the next two years without having taught. It is prob- 
able, however, that approximately 10 per cent of the graduates 
of 1940 will be available for teaching positions for several years 
but unable to obtain them. 
The outlook for 1940 appears to be somewhat better than 
that of the past three years. There is some evidence that the 
general improvement in industrial and commercial conditions 
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will be reflected in this area by more vacancies. The defense 
activities will pull some teachers into other occupations. Al- 
ready, there are signs that the draft program and the expansion 
in military forces are taking a number of men out of teaching. 
This will probably mean that the opportunities for men in 1941 
will advance materially and that opportunities for women will 
also be increased in areas utilizing teachers of both sexes. A 
considerable number of the class of 1941 will have had several 
weeks of full-time participation in publicschools,camps,and other 
types of service activities. This should help in their placement. 

There is some evidence that there will be a distinct shortage 
of teachers in the elementary schools for some years. Due to a 
rise in the number of students in the secondary field, there 
appears to be a probable continuance of a considerable over- 
supply of teachers in most of the academic areas. Students who 
choose their programs carefully in line with supply-demand 
relationships may be reasonably certain of employment as teach- 
ers. In making such decisions the records available in the 
Appointments Division will be at least suggestive. [vol. xx, No. 2] 


Logical Consistency as a 
Research Technique 


By DONALD FAULKNER 


higher learning which succeeded in tracing confusion 

in higher education, in part, to conflicts in the philo- 
sophic bases of administration turned around two research 
techniques. One of these is essentially generalizing through 
condensation and has been described recently." The other, 
discussed in this article, is the use of consistency or agreement 
to single out of a reservoir of related statements those which 
possess kinship of some well-defined character. In this instance, 
there was needed the statement of the several philosophies 
which the author believed were basic to the management of 


1 Faulkner, Donald. “Generalization through Condensation: a Research Technique,” 
EpucaTIonaL ResEaRcH Butcetin, XIX (November 20, 1940), pp. 492-93. 

* Faulkner, Donald. “An Inquiry into the Principles of Higher Educational Adminis- 
tration.” 1939. An unpublished Doctor’s thesis in the library of the Ohio State University. 


\ stupy of the direction and control of institutions of 
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American colleges and universities.” He hoped to gain each 
of these statements of philosophy by the first technique from 
a set of principles of administration. These 157 principles he 
had discovered by the same technique from thousands of quo- 
tations from the literature of higher education, representing 
the written opinions and reported decisions of administrators 
and students of administration. The problem which interests 
us here is the method used to obtain these sets of principles. 

In studying the statements of principles it was evident that 
there was a strong central tendency toward a consistent type of 
administration. There were evidences, also, of other consistent 
theories of administration. The fact that this central tendency 
was suggested by the agreement of several statements with one 
of the statements suggested, in turn, a hypothesis. This hypoth- 
esis is that studying the agreement of every principle with each 
of the other 156 principles, and then collecting the groups of 
statements which were consistent with each other would give 
sets of principles, each of which might point to a philosophy 
of education. 

The statements of principles represent the various and 
often conflicting theories which writers in the literature state 
either guide, or should guide, the internal administration of 
universities and colleges in the United States. These statements 
cover quite thoroughly all the powers and obligations which the 
internal affairs of the institution demand in their facilitation and 
expedition. These statements range from deep, broad philo- 
sophical principles to the allocation of specific powers and 
duties. They deal with theories underlying processes, mate- 
rials, and organization; with relations among the personnel, 
and between the institution and the public. 


A basis for the critical study of the statements of principle, 
a monistic logic is assumed. The test of consistency is 
essentially the application of the following criterion: if the first 
of two principles is in operation in a given unified situation, how 
would the application of the second principle affect the 
functioning of the first? 

The assumption of this monastic logic does not preclude the 
derivation of dualistic theories, since two such philosophies 
are derived in the study. Neither does it assume or warrant 
anything as to the necessity, the desirability, or the workability 
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of the consistent principles, sets of principles, or resulting 
philosophies. 

The mechanics of the investigation are simple; they are 
essentially this: numbers assigned to the statements were typed 
along the left side and along the top of a large sheet of paper; 
vertical and horizontal lines on the paper formed a co-ordinate 
system. At the intersection of the vertical line from one state- 
ment and the horizontal line from another the results of the 
inquiry into the logical relation of the two was indicated, as 
follows, to the effect that neither principle destroys the func- 
tioning of the other in a unified situation (V); that this unity 
is destroyed by the application of the second principle (x); 
or, that the statements do not seem to be related (0). 

It is evident that this operation is commutative: the assump- 
tion of the functioning of one of two principles, and the later 
application of the second will lead to the same result that the 
assumption of the second in the same unified situation, and the 
later application of the first would give. Hence, it is necessary 
for complete consideration of the relationships of the 157 
principles to study each statement, in turn, as to its logical 
connections only with each statement following it in the list, 


making in all, 13,746 judgments as to consistency which were 
made and recorded on the chart. 


FTER the statements were all studied in this manner, a list 
was made of those which are recorded as in agreement 
with the first statement. This will be called the “first list.” 
The agreement of each of these statements with the second 
statement in this “first list,” and with the third, and so on, 
was checked, one at a time. Every one of these statements 
which is recorded as disagreeing with the second or the third 
or any other member of the first list was removed from the 
first list; if recorded as unrelated, this fact was indicated on the 
list. Then the agreement of the other statements of this first 
list and all statements which agree positively with the second 
statement of the list but are unrelated to the first was checked; 
every one of these which does not conflict with the other state- 
ments of the first list was added to the first list. A similar 
treatment was given each of the 157 lists built from statements 
recorded as agreeing with each of the statements. 
[Continued on page 54] 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


A Gallup Poll 


HaT the so-called common people think about educa- 

tion is of importance to educationists who are sup- 

ported by the public. It is of enough importance to 
the editors of the Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association for them to use Dr. Gallup’s Institute to run a poll 
for them and report it in the November issue of the 1940 
Bulletin. In thumbing through the pamphlet we find attitudes 
expressed toward a number of educational issues. 

The most pleasing vote among the more than twenty 
questions asked was that on “Has education improved?” Those 
who read the popular magazines and give weight to writers’ 
opinions are not prepared for an 85 per cent affirmative answer 
to the question. Only 7 per cent think education is poorer. 
Adults definitely believe that schools are better than they used 
to be. Their reasons are: more schools and better equipment, 
better-trained teachers, greater variety of subjects, greater 
advantages and opportunities, and the longer period of 
required attendance. 

These homely reasons give a basis for the answers to a 
second question: “Is education overemphasized today?” Here 
75 per cent say, “No”; 20 per cent say “Yes,” and 5 per cent 
have no opinion. Although the public believe that schools have 
improved, 55 per cent feel that “quite a few” high-school 
students would be better off at work, while 40 per cent think 
they are better off in school. 

We were much interested in the opinion of the public about 
the future of National Youth Administration. Seventy-eight 
per cent felt that it should be continued as a regular part of 
government; 15 per cent voted in the negative. Eighty-three 
per cent felt that the government should provide a work- 
training program for unemployed youth. 

Inquiry was made: “Should per-pupil school expenditures 
for Negro and White children be equal?” The answer was 77 
per cent in the affirmative and only 16 per cent in the negative. 
In the southern states 34 per cent voted in the negative; 
56 per cent in the affirmative; and 10 per cent had no opinion. 
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Another interesting attitude was derived from the question: 
“Ts too much money spent for education?” Nineteen per cent 
said “not enough”; 47 per cent “about right”; 14 per cent 
“too much”; and 20 per cent had no opinion. From this vote 
it may be inferred that schools should not expect much increase 
in financial support in the immediate future, since those who 
favor more money equal the number who think too much 
money is spent, and most others think the present amount is 
satisfactory. 

Contrary to the vocal and reactionary “friends of the 
schools,” 73 per cent of all adults believe that youth should 
discuss controversial issues. Only 17 per cent are opposed. 
This holds in spite of the fact that 25 per cent believe teachers 
do not discuss issues fairly and 40 per cent feel that they favor 
the upper economic groups. The negatives on these two issues 
give headaches to conscientious and liberal school people. 

On the whole this Gallup Poll is pleasant reading for 
gloomy school people. It would be interesting to ask a sampling 
of the staff of a school system to fill out this inquiry form to 
see whether the school man’s attitudes resemble the layman’s. 
W.W.C. 


HE Institute of Child Welfare of the University of Cali- 
fornia has received a grant of $61,700 from the General 
Education Board which will enable the staff of the Institute to 
continue critical and comprehensive studies, already under way, 
of the mental and physical development of school children. 
One of the specific studies to be pursued under the grant 
deals with the analysis of physical changes due to growth in 
height and changes in body proportions, physiological maturing 
as revealed by measurements of X-rays of the bones, and assess- 
ments of physical ability and efficiency based on various func- 
tional tests and laboratory records of physiological changes 
during exercise. These various indexes of the development of 
body structure and functions will be studied with reference to 
collateral changes which may occur in such psychological char- 
acteristics as interests, attitudes, emotional traits, and other 
aspects of personality. The grant will be administered under 
the direction of H.E. Jones, and will cover a four-year program. 
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Books to Read 


Tue Jorst Commission OF THE MATHEMATICAL AssocIATION OF AMERICA 
AND THE NationaL Councit or TEACHERS oF Matuematics. T'he Place 
of Mathematics in Secondary Education. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1940. xvi+-254 pp. 

This report is the work of fourteen people, seven of whom are college 
teachers of mathematics representing The Mathematical Association of 
America, while the remaining seven represent The National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics and are directly interested in the problems of the 
secondary school. It is a highly important pronouncement on the teaching 
of mathematics and will undoubtedly have even a wider and more extensive 
influence than the 1923 report of The National Committee on Mathematical 
Requirements. 

A brief and interesting introduction which discusses the rdle of mathe- 
matics in civilization is followed by two chapters dealing with the general 
objectives of education and particularly those to which, in the judgment of 
the authors, the study of mathematics can make important contributions such 
as the ability to think clearly, the ability to organize and interpret data, the 
control of useful skills, and the development of desirable attitudes and appre- 
ciations. Preceding the general discussion of the mathematics curriculum, the 
authors present “a tentative list of guiding principles” which relate to both 
materials and methods of instruction, and the following general framework is 


then suggested as comprising the “Essentials of a General Program in Sec- 
ondary Mathematics”: 


1. The Field of Number and of Computation 
2. The Field of Geometric Form and of Space Perception 
3. The Field of Graphic Representation 
4. The Field of Elementary Analysis 
5. The Field of Logical (or “Straight”) Thinking 
6. The Field of Relational Thinking 
7. The Field of Symbolic Representation and Thinking 

To provide for continuity and organic growth, two organized plans are 
outlined and the question of grade-placement is met by providing grade- 
placement charts which suggest at just what level various topics should be 
considered. In the judgment of the reviewer both of these plans are for the 
“specialist,” and the very promising values inherent in each of them will be 
realized by only a small part of the secondary-school population. In the early 
chapters of the report the authors clearly suggest that in the study of mathe- 
matics there are general educational values from which all students would 
profit, and the reviewer enthusiastically agrees with this position. He vigor- 
ously disagrees, however, with the idea that the organization suggested 
provides for the development of these values by all students in our secondary 
schools. At the present moment, there are twenty states which do not require 
a single hour of mathematics beyond the eighth grade, and since the Com- 
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mission believes that “the major objectives of mathematics must be given an 
opportunity to unfold gradually and continuously,” it is surprising that the 
program suggested makes no provision for the large number of students for 
whom continuous contact with the field of mathematics is broken at the end 
of their eighth year in school or shortly thereafter. 

In addition to an extensive treatment of the curriculum including a 
chapter dealing with “Mathematics in the Junior College,” the report includes 
a very able discussion on the problems of retardation and acceleration, a 
comprehensive treatment of the whole problem of evaluation, and an inter- 
esting chapter on the “Education of Teachers.” 

The Appendix provides many interesting and helpful suggestions to 
teachers. Here the reader will find a stimulating analysis of mathematical 
needs for “ordinary life,” for “leadership and culture,” and for “specialized 
use,” and an informative summary of the most reliable information available 
on the question of transfer, a very helpful treatment of the terms, symbols, 
and abbreviations used in elementary mathematics, and many valuable sug- 
gestions concerning the needed equipment in a modern mathematics class- 
room. The report has much to offer concerning the place of mathematics in 
the educational program of the specialist, but the question as to the place of 
mathematics in the program of the general student remains unanswered. 

Harotp Fawcetr 


Townes, Mary E. Teaching with Motion Pictures: A Guide to Sources of 
Information and Materials, (Revised Edition). New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1940. 29 pp. 

This pamphlet is the best bibliographical resource regarding information 
and materials in the field of teaching films. It is divided into three sections: 
The Educational Film as a Teaching Aid, The Theatrical Film as an Educa- 
tional Force, and Making Motion Pictures in the School. The pamphlet is 
well worth buying. Epcar Dae 


Hanpscuin, CuarLes H. Modern-Language Teaching. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Company, 1940. vi-+458 pp. 

Happy is the pioneer who, while able to look back to beginnings, is fully 
alive to what is going on about him and the changes of conditions that have 
brought about the present circumstances. Such a pioneer in modern-language 
teaching is Handschin, author of one of the first standardized tests, first to 
attempt an aptitude test, first to gather and annotate published materials on 
foreign-language teaching. His first book on methods brought bibliography 
to date, described teaching philosophies, psychologies, and objectives, and 
presented in detail myriad and invaluable teaching techniques. 

A teacher of German of long experience and familiar with German 
schools, Handschin was an exponent of the direct method in an oral approach 
in 1923. Came the Modern Language Study of 1925-28, the Coleman report, 
recommendations based on a national teacher-questionnaire, and a broad pro- 
gram of achievement testing. The two-year course seemed established; the 
reality of test results was somewhat discouraging. Coleman recommended a 
reading approach (still direct in principle) and large amounts of reading. Not 
everybody was convinced by Coleman, but the decade following his report 
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has virtually established his thesis. Handschin in 1940 is a realist who advo- 
cates the direct method in a reading approach. 

The book shows that the author has kept close touch with the research 
reported and other publications on foreign-language methodology. He has 
maintained an objective attitude and presented the data from both sides of 
controversial questions. With one notable exception he has used the publica- 
tions of other workers in the field fairly and with good judgment. Appropriate 
citations support his position. The studied omission of all reference to a 
widely used book on methods dating from 1931 is more likely due to an 
editorial policy than to a disregard of the deceased author’s contribution to 
the field. With most of the detailed practicality of its predecessor of 1923 
intact, plus a broader vision and a teaching philosophy mellowed by two 
decades of rich experience, the book represents an addition of great value to 
the equipment of foreign-language teachers, both in service and in training. 
James B. THarp 


MacLatcuy, JosEPHINE H., editor. Education on the Air. Eleventh Year- 
book of the Institute for Education by Radio. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State 
University, 1940. x-++-367 pp. 

This volume reports the proceedings of the eleventh annual meeting at 
Ohio State University of the Radio Institute. Like the other yearbooks in the 
same series its contents are of value as source materials on the opinions and 
attitudes, as of May, 1940, of leaders in the field of education by radio. 
However, the discussions reported here have a liveliness far removed from the 
purely academic aspects of the subject, because the speakers and participating 


n listeners included men and women professionally active in all forms of educa- 
5: tional broadcasting, as well as radio-research specialists, technical experts, and 
- classroom teachers. 
is For a year which had already witnessed incredible international develop- 
ments and which was slated for a domestic presidential campaign, wherein 
radio was sure to play a réle of incalculable influence on public opinion, the 
a, relative amount of time given to international broadcasting, and the problems 
of radio and propaganda, handling controversial issues, and similar questions 
ly seems somewhat meager, although the discussions on these subjects are vital 
re and interesting enough. The problems of classroom use of live radio broad- 
re casts, the use of transcriptions, which are now a rapidly expanding source of 
to material for the classroom, radio techniques, and the status of research in 
n educational broadcasting are the other main divisions of the material in this 
Ly book. Taken as a whole, the eleven volumes in this series represent the most 
id authoritative and the best single source of information about the successive 
developments since 1930 within the field of educational broadcasting. 
n NorMan WOELFEL 
ch 
rt, Morrison, Henry C. The Curriculum of the Common School. Chicago: 
o- University of Chicago Press, 1940. xiii-+681 pp. 
he Curriculum construction may be approached from “the needs of the 
a growing child” in which case the needs of the child must be defined. In such 
ot an approach it is necessary to explore the civilization in which the growing 


child is situated in order that his needs may be fully defined and satisfied. 
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The curriculum may also be approached from the civilization side. In 
such case civilization is sketched into areas of experience and the methods by 
which the child grows in these areas must then be explored. 

Mr. Morrison uses the second approach. He says, “Education is nothing 
else than taking on the arts and sciences and moral attitudes which make up 
the fabric of Civilization.” In another book, Basic Principles in Education, 
he describes the phrase “taking on” or the instructional phases of education. 
In this volume he presents a clear-cut analysis of the areas of civilization and 
in quite considerable detail illustrates how they may be organized to facilitate 
their being “taken on.” 

This volume provides a balance for students of education who are com- 
mitted strongly to the “needs” approach to the curriculum and bootleg the 
areas of experience surreptitiously into their curriculum construction programs, 

W. W. Carters 


Rescuke, Luvetra K., anp REscHKE, ALFRED. The Newspaper in the 
Classroom. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: E. M. Hale and Company, 1939. 384 pp. 

It is strange how long it took both the schools and the press to realize 
how much useful material is readily available in the newspapers for educational 
purposes. Only in the last few years has the newspaper had really serious 
attention as a valuable, effective, and inexpensive adjunct to the schoolroom. 
Even now only the spade work has been done in most places and the real 
harvest is still to come. 

In his introduction to this volume, Edward A. Fitzpatrick, president of 
Mt. St. Mary College, Milwaukee, describes it as “an attempt by means of 
the newspaper to bring together the learning child in school and the social 
experience of his community and of humanity that is going on outside the 
school. It relates what the student is learning in school to what he is talking 
about at home and on the street. It aims to give vitality to learning and to 
train the child in habits of newspaper reading and of discussion that will be 
useful long after he has left school and forgotten about his ‘units’ and ‘credits.’ 
It will put him on his guard against propaganda in newspapers, bias, and 
abuse of reader confidence.” This is a large order for one book even with 
the advantage of profuse illustration, yet it points the way at least to methods 
of realizing these objectives. 

The work begins with a discussion of the relationship of democracy, 
education, and the newspaper, followed by one on translating human experi- 
ence into news, using the Milwaukee Journal for practical examples. It then 
describes how current information can be used, together with basic methods 
in the classroom use of the newspaper. It next deals with the general use 
of the newspaper in relation to the teaching of the social sciences, English, 
arithmetic, science, and then in detail, civics, economics, sociology, history, 
English, home economics, music appreciation and the arts, and, finally, in 
teaching character education, health, and safety. 

The authors, who are associated with the Milwaukee schools as a junior— 
high-school vice-principal and as a high-school instructor in civics, economics 
and sociology, respectively, hold that the newspaper “is necessary for the 
continued existence and proper functioning of the democratic state.” Their 
whole thesis is expressed in the statement that “if it is true that the function 
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of the school is to teach children to do well what they will eventually be 
required to do any way, then teaching pupils to understand the newspapers, 
to interpret them, to evaluate their contents, to know their shortcomings and 
their virtues, to distinguish between good papers and bad, and to use the 
knowledge and power they thus gain in effective citizenship, becomes a 
legitimate task of modern education.” To this end their chapters are replete 
with practical suggestions for teachers. Their work is convincing and generally 
so well done that it is probably captious to question the likeness on page 12 
identified as E. W. Scripps when in reality it is far more suggestive of Colonel 
R. R. McCormick. 

The book is worth the attention not only of teachers but of school 
administrators, as well as of publishers and newspaper executives. Both 
interests could profit from a careful study of this presentation for which Will 
C. Conrad, Milwaukee Journal editorial writer, was the newspaper consultant. 

James E. PoLtarp 


Hart vey, Wituiam H. Selected Films for American History and Problems. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. ix-++275 pp. 

This book is an excellent one. I should like to recommend that every 
school which makes even a moderate use of films in the field of social studies 
purchase it now. Here is why it is valuable. First of all, there is an excellent 
first chapter, “Evaluating the Social Studies Film.” Here the author has skill- 
fully done two things: first, he has clarified the rdle that motion pictures can 
play in the educational process; second, he assists the evaluator by turning to 
the principles of geography, economics, and the like which are useful in 
evaluating subject-matter in this field. 

The second chapter, “Films Available for the Social Studies,” presents a 
good deal of intelligent discussion regarding films under the classifications of 
industrial, United States Government, instructional, theatrical, documentary, 
school-made, and miscellaneous. 

The third chapter deals skillfully with the problems of film utilization. 
Following this there are some two hundred pages of descriptions of specific 
films which give not only a good summary of the content of the film but an 
honest, forthright criticism and analysis of each one. Again, I strongly 


recommend this volume. 
Epcar DALE 


BRoENING, ANGELA, AND OTHERS. Conducting Experiences in English. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1939. xvi-+-394 pp. 

To meet the problems arising from an increasingly heterogeneous school 
population, a changing recreational environment of students, and a growing 
emphasis in educational theory upon the Dewey philosophy of education as 
experience—the Curriculum Commission of the National Council of Teachers 
of English between 1929 and 1935 evolved a new pattern for the conduct 
of English courses. Its outlines were described in An Experience Curriculum, 
a monograph which stimulated wide professional interest and discussion. In 
1937 the National Council of Teachers of English appointed a committee of 
five members, headed by Angela M. Broening, to study the applications and 
to determine the success of that new pattern. 
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The volume Conducting Experiences in English is the report of that 
committee. It is a compilation of experience reports contributed by English 
teachers throughout the country, and is bound together by interpretive 
comments of the committee. 

The book consists of three parts. Part I, “Directing Experiences through 
Literature,” suggests various methods, including wise direction of free reading, 
which have served to relate literature to experience and which, consequently, 
have helped to foster among students of all age groups a discriminating 
enjoyment of reading, both intensive and extensive. “Sharing Experiences 
through Communication,” Part II, describes the achievement of writing and 
speaking proficiency when motivated by the felt needs of writing real letters, 
broadcasting, dramatizing, compiling school magazines, and participating in 
community affairs. In general, accessories of everyday living, such as news- 
papers, magazines, movies, radio, are being utilized more and more as practical 
tools in the teaching of English; they aid the student to experience English. 

Part III, “Solving Teaching-Supervisory Problems,” discusses the determin- 
ation of grade-placement, appraisal of pupil growth, remedial teaching, and 
the selection and use of instructional equipment. It strongly recommends 
objective and diagnostic testing. 

To any teacher of elementary- or high-school English, this book should 
prove a valuable course in methods. Although not all the devices described 
are practicable in every school situation, they cover a wide range of appli- 
cability and reflect the dynamic philosophy which insists upon the integration 
of the educational curriculum with actual experience. 

Marie H. Bower 
Bowling Green State University 


QueEEN, StuarT ALFRED, AND GRUENER, JENNETTE Rowe. Social Pathol- 
ogy. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1940. x-++-662 pp. 

The present edition of Social Pathology is a revision of a book published 
first in 1925 by Queen and Mann. It has, however, a much more limited 
scope, since it deals with only one major issue, “How do various handicaps— 
physical, mental, economic, or other—affect the social participation of indi- 
vidual persons?” The authors’ hope is to produce a textbook with a definitely 
sociological frame of reference. 

Some of the specific problems discussed are senescence, orthopedic im- 
pairments, sensory defects, chronic illness, contagious diseases, venereal dis- 
eases, mental disorders and mental deficiency, economic deprivation due to low 
income as well as to unemployment, transiency, limited schooling, race preju- 
dice, class barriers, personal stigmas such as criminal record and drug addiction, 
and divorces. One chapter is devoted to child labor; another, to gainful 
employment of women. A summary chapter presents an excellent digest of the 
book and its conclusions. Particularly interesting is a statement of needed 
research. It is pointed out that there is not at present any adequate set of 
scales for measuring social participation in general, and that such an instru- 
ment, when devised, will need to be standardized for regions, sex and age 
classes, and perhaps even for ethnic groups. Then it will be possible to com- 
pare the handicapped and the normal, and the same person before and after 
he has become limited by these various pathological conditions. 
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For most persons this book will be a textbook or a reference book, or a 
source of illustrative case material. It reads easily and is well documented. It 
refrains from general statements based on opinion, unless it clearly points out 
on whose authority such conclusions are given. 











EmILy STocpDILL 





Neit_, Humpurey B., anp Coot, Howarp M. Understanding American 
Business. New York: Macmillan Company, 1939. x-+448 pp. 
Understanding American Business was written for the “American Youth 
Series” edited by Thomas H. Briggs. It deals with problems of American 
business which are of concern to the modern consumer. Although it is not a 
formal textbook, it contains material that could well serve as a basis for a high- 
school course which is organized for the purpose of studying modern problems 
of buying and selling. As the authors indicate, it has been their purpose to 
describe Aow business functions rather than to attempt an explanation of why 
it is so organized. Hence the title Understanding American Business is a bit 
too inclusive. However, the what and how treatment of business functions 
in modern living is quite adequate. The reader will at once recognize that the 
authors have used to good advantage firsthand information which has been 
made available to them through the National Better Business Bureau. ‘Teachers 
of social studies, economics, sociology, or consumer and business problems will 
therefore find this book to be an excellent source of information on business 
problems. The treatment of these problems is direct. The illustrations and 
explanations are clear and concise. The language may be readily understood. 
In addition to the usual discussions on business contracts, money, wages, 
stocks and bonds, capital and labor, the authors have elected to discuss modern 
credit plans and devices, distribution, production, consumption, the relation 
of wholesalers, middlemen, retailers, and consumers, new industries which play 
a part in present-day living and the rdéle of advertising in business. 
Joun A. RaMsEYER 





































































SpracuE, H. A. A Decade of Progress in the Preparation of Secondary School 
Teachers. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. 
viii+170 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
Education, No. 794) 

Curriculum requirements in fifty-five state teachers’ colleges were ana- 
lyzed for the years 1928 and 1938. With the aid of extensive charts, the 
reports of the findings are focused on requirements in background preparation, 
in general professional education, and in the areas of teaching specialization. 
Background requirement trends were found to be toward less traditional sub- 
ject-matter and less free election of courses; toward more functional courses 
related to present, everyday experiences and problems, increase in the number 
of survey courses, more comprehensive courses in health and physical educa- 
tion; and toward an increased emphasis on literature and on science. Trends 
in the general, professional-education requirements included less stress upon 
general methods, organization, and management, with more definite prescrip- 
tion of courses, more emphasis upon testing and measurement, an increase in 
the amount of student teaching, and an increased number of courses providing 
wider perspective. In the areas of specialization for teaching, the author found 
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an increase in the number of majors and minors offered by colleges, more re- 
stricted course elections, a broadening of teaching fields, more emphasis upon 
the functional value of subject-matter, and a trend toward longer programs of 
preparation. 

The study is a definite contribution to the literature of teacher education, 
The author’s evaluation of the curriculum trends would have added to the 


significance of the study to many readers. so 


Core, Mary I. Cooperation between the Faculty of the Campus Elementary 
Training School and the Other Departments of Teachers Colleges and Normal 
Schools. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. 254 pp. 

Practices in co-operation between the campus elementary training school 
and other departments of twenty-five state teachers’ colleges and normal schools 
were studied through personal visitations, interviews, and questionnaires. De- 
tailed reports of these findings appear in numerous tables indicating the types 
and varieties of co-operation and lack of co-operation found. 

In order to help the faculties of institutions to study the problem of co- 
operation, the author set up a score card with the assistance of a carefully se- 
lected jury of educators and other authorities. This score card is really a 
weighted evaluation of a list of co-operative activities which might be con- 
sidered in efforts to develop greater co-operation between faculty members in 
the training school and in other parts of the college. 

In general, the author found that there was very little participation on 
the part of the college faculty in the training-school activities and vice versa. 
In general, however, college teachers usually accompany their classes during 
observation in the training school. The author’s many recommendations of 
specific ways in which increased co-operation can be brought about are based 
upon the assumption that a high degree of such co-operation is desirable. 

Ear W. ANDERSON 


Logical Consistency as a Research Technique 
[Continued from page 44 | 


The first list as it turned out was identical with several 
other lists, and was by far the largest of the lists, containing 
89 statements, or 57 per cent of all the statements. It is in 
this sense the major set of the study, and led to the major 
philosophy. Eight distinct minor sets were discovered, each 
with considerable duplication. These nine sets, leading to nine 
philosophies of education, were finally studied for conflicts as 
the bases of educational confusion in the administration of the 
colleges and universities of the United States. [Vol. XX. No. 2] 





% NEW TESTS && 


= in bright green and yellow covers and titled modernly 
“Guidance Examinations,” two new instructional tests in 
the vocabulary of English composition and arithmetic by 
Luella Cole have just been published by the Public School Pub- 
lishing Company. The brightly hued covers and up-to-the- 
minute titles probably will work little magic, however, in view of 
the more conventional contents. Multiple-choice and matching 
techniques are used almost entirely in both tests. The arith- 
metic test is designed for use in Grades III to VIII, while the 
English composition test probably is intended for junior— and 
senior—high-school use. The tests are divided into 10 and 7 sec- 
tions of 20 and 40 items per section, respectively. The different 
sections need not be taken at the same time; any one part 
can be appropriately taken at one time. Because the students 
are asked simply to match items and to “choose the best,” the 
test is necessarily nonfunctional. In most instances the students 
are asked to match or choose only definitions or labels. There 
is some question, moreover, about the desirability of separate 
remedial work for the development of vocabulary out of rela- 
tionship to use. The accompanying recommendations for the 
use of the tests unfortunately seem to imply the slogan, “Learn 
the words in order to do better on the tests.” The tests 
probably can be used effectively, however, to diagnose tech- 
nical vocabulary knowledge. No evidence concerning the va- 
lidity and reliability of the tests was furnished. The words used 
in the tests are selected from a new book by the same author, 
The Teacher’s Handbook of Technical Vocabulary. The items 
in the tests are not numbered consecutively, but are numbered 
to agree with word lists in this book. 


OLLOWING an analysis of the abilities requisite for success in 
cance work, Paul L. Turse, of Peekskill, New 
York, has recently prepared a Shorthand Aptitude Test, one of 
the first prognostic measures in the field. Included in the test, 
published by the World Book Company, are tests of manual 
dexterity, measured by a stroking test; spelling; phonetic asso- 
ciation; ability to learn and combine abstract symbols; word 
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discrimination; ability to write, carry matter in the mind, and 
listen for new matter simultaneously, measured by a longhand 
dictation test; and word sense or ability to construct complete 
words from incomplete or brief forms. 

The test seems to have a high degree of operational validity, 
that is, the processes which the student goes through in taking 
the test are similar to the activities in which a stenographer 
engages on the job. Although the data leave much to be 
desired, there is some experimental evidence of the validity of 
the instrument as a predictive device. The correlation between 
the total score on the Aptitude Test when given before shorthand 
instruction and the Rollinson Shorthand Achievement Test 
taken after one year of instruction was .68. The correlation 
of the part scores on the Aptitude Test with the achievement- 
test scores varied from .55 to .84. No probable errors were 
reported for these coefficients although they were based on only 
49 cases. The correlation of the verbatim transcript of three 
letters (after one year of instruction) and the Aptitude Test 
(taken before instruction) was .50. This figure is based on 
162 cases. 

Data based on nearly two hundred cases indicate that the 
test is a more efficient predictive measure than either ninth- 
grade English marks or intelligence quotients derived from 
Otis and Terman tests. The correlation between shorthand 
achievement and English marks was .33, while between achieve- 
ment scores and intelligence quotients it was .35. There is no 
indication, however, that the aptitude-test scores correlate more 
highly with achievement than both English marks and intelli- 
gence quotients in a multiple correlation. The odd-even relia- 
bility coefficients for the part scores based on 268 cases varies 
from .86 to .95, while the total score coefficient is reported 
as .98. 

The test is a noteworthy attempt in a new and difficult field. 
Interpreted cautiously, the scores obtained are probably worth 
the fifty minutes it takes to secure them. The test probably can 
be used as a diagnostic measure with pupils who have already 
begun shorthand. 


WIM J. Jones 








